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CHAPTER XXIL. 


The inhabitants of the uur received me witha 
mixture of joy and surprize. 
and their artless sympathy, were grateful to my feel- 
ings. In the midst of their inquiries, as to my health, 
they avoided all allusions to the source of my malady. 
They were honest creatures, and I loved them well. 
I participated in the tears which they shed when I 
mentioned to them my speedy departure for Europe, 
and promised to acquaint them wiih my wel/are dur- 
ing my long absence. 

They expressed great surprize when I informed 
them of my inteition to visit my cottage. Alarm and 
foreboding overspread their features, and they at- 
tempted to dissuade me from visiting an house which 
they firmly believed to be haunted by a thousand 
ghastly apparitions. 

These apprehensions, however, had no power over 
my conduct. I took an irregular path which led me to 
my own house. All was vacant and forlorn. Asmall 
enclosure, near which the path led, was the burying- 
ground belonging to the family. This I was obliged 
to pass. Once I had intended to enter it, and ponder 
on the emblems and inscriptions which my uncle had 
caused to be made on the tombs of Catharine and 
her children ; but now my heart faltered as I ap- 
proached, and [-hastened forward, that distance 
might conceal it from my view. 

When | approached the reeess, my heart again 


Their homely welcome, | 


1) a ar ‘. . 
}; name of Carwin was uttered, and eternal woes, woes | 


| like that which his malice had entailed upon us, were 
heaped upon him. I invoked all-seeing heaven to 
| drag to light and to punish this betrayer, and accused 
| its providence for having thus long delayed the retri- 
| bution that was due to so enormous a guilt. 

|| [ have said that the window shutters were closed. 
| A feeble light, however, found entrance through the 
| crevices. A small window illuminated the closet, 
| and the door being closed, a dim ray sreamed through 
| the key-hole A kind of twilight was thus created, 











time, involving all minuter objects in obscurity. 

|, This darkness suited the colour of my thoughts. I 

sickened at the remembrance of the past. The pros- 

| pect of the future excited my loathing. I muttered in 
alow voice, Why should I live longer? Why should 

All, for whom IT ought to 


| [ drag a miserable being ? 
live, have perished. 
| death? 


. , . | 
At that moment, my despair suddenly became vigo- 


" rous. My nerves were no longer uastrung. 
| powers, that had long been deadened, were revived. 
| My bosom swelled with a sudden energy, and the 
‘conviction darted through ~ nd, that toend my 

torments was, at once, prad ___.e and wise. 
I knew how to find way to the recesses of life. 1 


i! 


could use a lancet with some skill, and could distin- | 


| guish between vein and artery. By piercing deep 
into the latter, I should shun the evils which the future 
|| had in store for me, and take refuge from my woes 
in quiet death. 
I started on my feet, for my feebleness was gone, 
, and hasted to the closet. A Jancet and other smal! 
|| Instruments were preserved in a case which I had 
deposited here. Inattentive as I was to foreign con- 
|| siderations, my ears were still open to any sound of 
|| mysterious import that should occur. I thought I 
_ heard a step in the entry. My purpose was suspend- 


| sufficient for the purposes of vision; but, at the same || 


Am I not myself hunted to |) and said iu atone of deprecation—“ I will fly. [ar 


- ~~ ——_ 


|| faney fashioned to itself no distinguishable image 
i, I threw a languid glance round me; once more my 
|| eyes lighted upon Carwin, 
He was seated on the floor, his back rested against 

the wall, his knees were drawn up, and his face was 

buried in his hands. ‘Phat his station was at some 

distance, that his attitude was not menacing, that 
his ominous visage was concealed, may account for 
| my now escaping a shock, violent as those whicl 
|| were past. I withdrew my eyes, but was not again 

_ deserted by my senses. 

Ou perceiving that I had recovered my sensibility, 
he lifted his head. This motion attracted my atter 
tion. His countenance was mild, but sorrow and 
astonishment sat upon his features. I averted 
eyes and feebly exclaimed—“ O! fly—fly far, and 
| for ever!—I cannot behold you and live!” 


| He did not rise upon his feet, but clasped his hands, 


‘| my 


|| become a fiend, the sight of whom destroys. Yet 
tell me my offence! You have linked curses wit! 
My |, name ; you ascribe tome a malice mons s and 
‘infernal. I Jook around; a!! is lone! ness and desert 
This house and your brether's are soluary and 
mantled! You die away at the sigit of me' My 
fear whispers that some deed of horror has been p 
petrated; that I am the undesiguing cause 
What language was this? Had he not avowed 


Had not this chamber witness 
I besought him with new 


himself a ravisher ? 
his atrocious purposes ? 
vehemence to go 


|| He litted his eyes— Great heaven! what have I 


done? I think 1 know the extent of my offences. I 
have acted, but my actions have possibily effected 

This fear has brought me 
I come to repair the evil of 


|, more than I designed 
'| back from my retreat 

|| which my rashness was the cause, and to prevent 
| more evil. I come to confess my errors.” 

| * Wretch !" I cried, when my suffocating emotions 


sunk. I averted my eyes, and left it behind me as I ed, and I cast an eager glance at my chamber door, would permit me to speak, * the ghosts of ny Sister 


quickly as possible. Silence reigned through my 
habitation, and a darkness, which closed doors and 


shutters produced. Every object was connected with | 


mine Or my brother’s history. I passed the entry, 
mounted the stair, and unlocked the door of ny cham- 
ber. 
and smothered my fears. Slight movements and 
casual sounds were transformed into beckoning sha- 
dows and calling shapes. 


It was with difficulty that I curbed my fancy | 


| which was open. No one appeared, unless the sha- 
'! dow which I discerned upon the floor, was the outline 
of a man. If it were, I was authorised to suspect 
|| that some one was posted close to the entrance, who 
i possibly had overheard my exclamations. 

My teeth chattered, and a wild confusion took 
|| place of my momentary calm. Thus it was when a 
\ terrific visage had disclosed itself on a former might. 
‘| Thus it was when the evil destiny of Wieland assumed 


|| and her children, do they not rise to accuse thee ° 
'| Who was it that blasted the intellects of Wieland ? 
|| Who was it that urged him to fury, and guided him 
to murder? Who, but thou and the devil, with whom 
| thou art confederated 7” 

(| At these words a new spirit pervaded his counte- 
‘nance. His eyes once more appealed to heaven.— 
“If Lhave memory, if I have being, I am innocent 


|| L intended no ill; but my folly, indirectly and re 


I proceeded to the closet. I opened and looked || the lineaments of something huinan. What horrid || motely, may have caused it; but what words are 


round it with fearfulness. All things were intheir ac- 
eustomed order, I sought and found the manuscript 


| 
where I was used to deposit it. ‘This being secured, |! dow moved ; a foot, unshapely and huge, was thrust | 


there was nothing to detain me ; yet I stood and con- 
templated awhile the furniture and walls of my cham- 
ber. “1 remembered how long this apartment had 


been a sweet and tranquil asylum; I compared its. 


former state with its present dreariness, aud reflected 
tha) [ now beheld it for the last time. 


Here it was that the incomprehensible behaviour of | 


Carwin was witnessed : this the stage on which that 


‘enemy of man showed himself for a moment un- 


masked. Here the menaces of murder were walted 
tomy ear; and here these menaces were executed. 
These thoughts had a tendency to take from me 
my self-command. My feeble limbs retised to sup- 
port me, and I sunk upen a chair. Incoherent and 
half-articulate exclamations escaped my lips. ‘The 





|| apparition was preparing to blast my sight ? 
‘| Still Listened and gazed. 
| forward; a form advanced from its concealment, and 
'! stalked into the room. It was Carwin! 

'| While I had breath I shrieked. 
over my muscles, I motioned with my hand that he 
should vanish. My exertions could not last long; | 
sunk into a fit. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
' 


! distinct vision was no sooner restored to me, than this 


{} 


| hatefu! form again presented itself, and I once more 
relapsed. 

A second time, untoward nature recalled me from 
the sleep of death. [ found myself stretched upon 


the bed. When I had power to look up, [ remem- 








bered only that I had cause to fear, My distempered 


Not long, for the sha- | 


While Thad power | 


O that this grateful oblivion had lasted for ever! | 
|| Too quickly 1 recovered my senses. The power of 


|, these! Your brother lunatic! His children dead! 

|| What should Linfer from this deportment ? Was the 
ignorance which these words implied real or pretended ° 
Yet how could [ imagine a mere haman agency in 
these events? But if the influence was preternatural 01 
maniacal in my brother’s case, they must be equally 
. ~Fhen 1 remembered that the vore 


! 


|; so im my own, 
exerted, was to save me from Carwin’s attempts.— 
|| These ideas tended to abate my abhorrence of this 

man, and to detect the absurdity of my accusations. 
| 6 Alas!” said I, “ I have no one to accuse. Leave 
| me to my fate. Fly froma scene stained with cruelty ; 


' 


devoted to despair.” 
Carwin stood for a time musing and mournful. At 
‘length he said, “ What has bappened? I came to 
expiate my crimes: let me know them in their full 
| extent. 1 have horrible forebodiugs! What bas hap- 


; =>? 
ened ¢ 
\. P 
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I was silent ; but recollecting the intimation given | 
by this man when he was detected in my closet, 
which implied some knowledge of that power which 
interfered in my favour, I eagerly inquired, ‘‘ What 
was that voice wkich called upon me to hold when I 
attempted to open the closet? What face was that 
which I saw at the bottom of the stairs? Answer me 
truly.” 

“ [ came to confess the truth. Your allusions are 
horrible and strange. Perhaps I have but faint con- 
ceptions of the evils which my infatuation has pro- 
duced ; but what remains I will perform. It was my 
voice that you heard! It was my face that you saw!” 

For a moment I doubted whether my remembrance 
of events were not confused. How could he be at 
once stationed at my shoalder and shut up in my 
closet? How could he stand near me and yet be in- 


visible? But if Carwin’s were the thrilling voice || 


and the fiery visage which Lhad beard and seen, then 
was he the prompter of my brother, and the author 
of these dismal outrages. 

Once more I averted my eyes and struggled for 
speech. ‘ Begone! thou man of mischief! Re- 
morseless and implacable miscreant! begone !” 

“ ] will obey,” said he in a disconsolate voice ; 
* yet, wretch as I am, am I unworthy to repair the 
evils that I have committed? I came as a repentant 
eriminal. It is you whom I have injured, and at your 
bar am I willing to appear, and confess and expiate 
my crimes. I have deceived you: I have sported 
with your terrors: I have plotted to destroy your re- 
putation. I come now to remove your errors ; to set 
you beyond the reach of similar fears; to rebuild 
your fame as far as I am able. 

“* This is the amount of my guilt, and this the fruit 
of my remorse. Wil! you not hear me? Listen to my 
confession, and then denounce punishment. All I 
ask is a patient audience.” 

“ What!” I replied, “ was not thine the voice 
that commanded my brother to imbrue his hands in 
the blood of his children—to strangle that angel of 
sweetness his wife? Has he not vowed my death, 
and the death of Pleyel, at thy bidding? Hast thou 
not made him the butcher of his family; changed 
him who was the glory of his species into worse than 
brute ; robbed him of reason, and consigned the rest 
of his days to fetters and stripes?” 

Carwin’s eyes glared, and his limbs were petrified 
at this intelligence. No words were requisite to prove 
him guitless of these enormities: at the time, how- 
ever, [was nearly insensible to these exculpatory 
tokens. He walked to the farther end of the room, 
aud having recovered some degree of composure, he 

spoke— 

** Tam not this villain; I have slain no one; Ihave 
prompted none toslay : I have handled a tool of won- 
derful efficacy without malignant intentions, but 
without caution ; ample will be the punishment of my 
temerity, if my conduct has contributed to this evil.”’ 
He paused. — 

[likewise was silent. I struggled to command my- 
self so far as to listen to the tale which he should tell. 
Observing this, he continued— 

“ You are not apprized of the existence of a power 
which I possess. I know not by what name to call it.* 





* Biloquium, or ventrilocution. Sound is varied 
according to the variations of direction and distance. 
The art of the ventrilognist consists in modifying his 
voice according to all these variations, without chang- 
ing his place. See the work of the Abbe de la Chap- 
pelle, in which are accurately recorded the perfor- 
mances of one of these artists, and some ingenious, 

thongh unsatisfactory speculations are given on the 


'| dous an endowment elated me with pride. Unforti- 




















It enables me to mimic exactly the voice of another, || 
and to modify the sound so that it shall appear to 
come from what quarter, and be uttered at what dis- 
tance I please. 

“ I know not that every one possesses this power. 
Perhaps, though a casual position of my organs in 
my youth showed me that I possessed it, it is an art 
which may be taught to all. Would to God I had 
died unknowing of the secret! It has produced no- 
thing but degradation and calamity. 

“ Fora time the possession of so potent and stuper- 





fied by principle, subjected to poverty, stimulated by 
headlong passions, I made this powerful engine sub- 
servient to the supply of my wants, and the gratifig 
cation of my vanity. I shall not mention how dili- 
gently I cultivated this gift, which seemed capable 
of unlimited improvement; nor detail the various 
occasions on which it was successfully exerted to lead 
superstition, conquer avarice, or excite awe. 

‘¢ I left America, which is my native soil, in my 
youth. I have been engaged in various scenes of | 
life, in which my peculiar talent has been exercised | 
with more or less success. I was finally betrayed by | 
one who called himself my friend, into acts which 
cannot be justified, though they are susceptible of 
apology. 

















« The perfidy of this man compelled me to with- 
draw from Europe. I returned to my native coun- 
try, uncertain whether silence and obscurity would 
save me from his malace. I resided in the purlieus | 
of thecity. I put ou the garb and assumed the man- 
ners of a clown. 

“¢ My chief recreation was walking. My princi- 
pal haunts were the lawns and gardens of Mettingen. 
In this delightful region the luxuriances of nature had 
been chastened by judicious art, and each successive 
contemplation unfolded new enchantments. 

‘¢ | was studious of seclusion: I was satiated with 
the intercourse of mankind, and discretion required 
me to shun their intercourse. For these reasons I 
long aveided the observation of your family, and 
chiefly visited these precincts at night. 

s ] was never weary of admiring the position and 
ornaments of the temple. Many anighthave I passed 
under its roof, revolving no pleasing meditations.— 
When, in my frequent rambles, I perceived this 
apartment was occupied, J gave a different direction 
to my steps. One evening, when a shower had just 
passed, judging by the silence that no one was within, 
I ascended to this building. Glancing carelessly round, 
I perceived an open letier on the pedestal. To read 














means by which the effects are produced. This 
power is, perhaps, given by nature, but is doubtless 
improvable, if not acquirable, by art. It may, pos- 
sibly, consist in an unusual flexibility or exertion of 
the bottom of the tongue and the uvula. That speech 
is producible by these alone must be granted, since 
anatomists mention two instances of persons speaking 
without a tongue. In one case, the organ was origi- | 
nally wanting, but its place was supplied by a small | 
tubercle, and the uvula was perfect In the other, 
the tongue was destroyed by disease, but probably a 
small part of it remained. 

This power is difficult to explain, but the fact is un- 
deniable. Experience shows that the human voice / 
can imitate the voice of all men and of all inferior 
animals. The sound of musical instfuments, and even 
noises from the contact of inanimate substances, have 
been accurately imitated. The mimicry of animals 
is notorious ; and Dr. Burney (Musical Travels) mea- 


—. 











deceive even bis ears, | 


tions one who imitated a flute and violin, so as to 








—_— —~——_ 


——— 3 
it was doubtless an offence against politeness. Of 
this offence, however, I was guilty, 

** Scarcely had I gone half through when I was 
alarmed by the approach of your brother. To serajn- 
ble down the cliff on the opposite side was impracii- 
cable. I was unprepared to meet a stranger. Be- 
sides the awkwardness attending such an interview 
in these circumstances, concealment was necessary 
to my safety. A thousand times had I vowed never 
again to employ the dangerous talent which | pos 
sessed; but such was the force of habit and the in- 
fluence of present convenience, that I used this we- 


| thod of arresting his progress and leading him back 
,to the house, 


with his errand, whatever it was, 
unperformed. I bad often caught paris, from my 
station below, of your conversation in this place, 
and was well acquainted with the voice of you 
sister. 

“ Some weeks after this | was again quietly seated 
in this recess. The lateness of the hour secured me, 
as I thought, from all interruption. In this, however, 
I was mistaken, for Wieland and Pleyel, as I judged 
by their voites, earnest in dispute, ascended the 
hill. 

“ T was not sensible that any inconvenience could 
possibly have flowed from my former exertion ; yet 
it was followed with compunction, because it was a 
deviation from a path which I had assigned to my- 
self. Now my aversion to this means of escape was 
enforced by an unauthorized curiosity, and by the 
knowledge of a bushy hollow on the edge of the hill, 
where I should be safe from discovery. Into this 
hollow I thrust myself. 

* The propriety of removal to Europe was the 
question eagerly discussed. Pleyel intimated that 


Theresa de Stolberg. The temptation to interfere in 
this dispute was irresistible. In vain I contended with: 
inveterate habits. I disguised to myself the impro- 
priety of my conduct, by recollecting the benefits 











which it might produce. Pleyel's proposal was un- 
wise, yet it was enforced with plausible arguments 
and indefatigable zeal. Your brother might be puz- 
zled and wearied, but could not be convinced. I 
conceived that to terminate the controversy in favour 
of the latter was conferring a benefit on all parties. 
For this end I profited by an opening in the conver- 
sation, and assured them of Catherine’s irreconcila- 
ble aversion to the scheme, and of the death of the 
Saxon baroness. The latter event was merely a con- 
jecture, but rendered extremely probably by Pleyel’s 
representations. My purpose, you need not be told, 
was effected. 

“ My passion for mystery, and a sptcies of im- 
posture, which I deemed harmless, was thus awak- 
ened afresh. This second lapse into error made my 
recovery more difficult. I cannot convey to you ai 
adequate idea of the kind of gratification which I 
derived from these exploits; yet I meditated nothing. 
My views were bounded to the passing moment, and 
commonly suggested by the momentary exigence. 

‘I must not conceal any thing. Your principles 
teach you to alhor a voluptuous temper; but, with 
whatever reluctance, I acknowledge this temper to 
be mine. You imagine your servant Judith to be in- 
nocent as well as beautiful ; but you took her from a 
family where hypoerisy, as well as licentiousuess, 
was wrought into a system. My attention was cap- 
tivated by her charms, and her principles were easily 
seen to be flexible. , 

“ Deem me not capable of the iniquity of seduc- 
tion. Your servant is not destitute of feminine and 





virtuous qualities ; but she was taught that the best 
use of her charms consists in the saleof them. My 
nocturnal visits to Mettingen were now prompted by 


his anxiety to go was augmented by the silence ot 








wat ree 
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a double view, and my correspondence with your | 
servant gave me, at all times, access to your house. 

“The second night after our interview, so brief 
and so little foreseen by either of us, some demon 
of mischief seized me. According tomy companion’s 


report, your perfections were little less than divine “A 
7 ; | At the customary hour mi 0 i 
Her uncouth but copious narratives converted you We it fidlsove yrabg-vbregger 
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————— lene a —— 


“ 4 . . . ' 

As most free from i : sas!} &% justi : 
pee. , interruption, I chose this as | I cannot justify my conduct, yet my only crime 
° scene of my midnight interviews with Judith.— || was curiosity. I perused this volume with eagerness. 

“9 if peting as the sun declined, I was seated here, || The intellect which it unveiled, was brighter than my 

Ww > re « . ’ ° : 4 y a 
pee was alarmed by your approach. It was with || limited and feeble organs could bear. I was natu- 
| difficulty that I effected my escape unnoticed by you. || rally inquisitive as to your ideas respecting my de- 


- |, portment, and the mysteries that had lately occurred 















into an object of worship. She chiefly dwelt upon | 
your courage, because she herself was deficient in | 


that quality. You held apparitions and goblins in 


ation, and was made acquainted by Judith, with || ‘ You know what you have written. You know 
| Your unusual absence. I half suspected the true | that in this volume the key to your inmost soul wag 
| cause, and felt uneasiness at the danger there was|/ contained. If I had been a profound and malignant 
_that I should be deprived of my retreat; or, at least, ! impostor, what plenteous materials were thus furnish- 










we 





contempt. You took no precautions against robbers. 
You were just as tranquil and secure in this lonely | 
dwelling, as if you were in the midst of a crowa. 
“Hence a vague project occurred to me, to pot, 
this courage to the test. A woman capable of recol- 
lection in danger, of warding off groundless panics, 
of discerning the true mode of proceeding, and pro- 
fiing by her best resources, is a prodigy. I Was || choice of means 


ntemplations. 
% J desired to prevent this inconvenience, 


one. ; || Was, that, in future, this spot would be cautiously 
* My expedient was obvious and simple : I was to |; shunned by you. 

counterfeit a murderous dialogue ; but this was to be |} « | ente - “ : 

so conducted that another, and not yourself, should sidnuah hovered cients 8 
appear to be the object. [ was not aware of the pos- || were. The unexpected letmestetion which you 
sibility that you should appropriate these menaces to || placed upon my former proceeding, suggested my 
yourself. Had you been still and listened, you would |} conduct on the present occasion. The mode in which 
have heard the struggles and prayers of the victim, || heaven is said by the poet, to interfere for the pre- 
who would likewise have appeared to be shut up in || yention of crimes,* was somewhat analogous to my 


. . ’ 1 ° ° 
the closet, and whose voice would have been Judith’s | province, and never failed to occur to me at seasons 


This scene would have been an appeal to your com- || like this. It was requisite to Weak your slumbers, | 


passion ; and the proof of cowardice or courage which '| and for this end I uttered the powerful monosyllable, 
expected from you, would have been your remain- || « hold! hold!” My purpose was not prescribed by 
ing inactive in your bed, or your entering the closet 1 duty, yet surely it was far from being atrocious and 


with a view to assist the sufferer. Some instances | jnexpiable. To effect it, I uttered what was false, 


which Judith related of your fearlessness and prompti- } but it was well suited to my purpose. Nothing less 


tnde made me adopt the latter supposition with some was intended than to injure you. Nay, the evil re- 
degree of confidence. | sulting from my former act, was partly removed by 
“ By the girl’s direction I found a ladder, and | assuring you that in all places but this you were sate. 
mounted to your closet window. This is scarcely || 
large enough to admit the head, but it answered my } 
purpose too well. 
‘‘ | cannot express my confusion and surprise at} 


CHAPTER XXIIL. 


‘¢ My morals will appear to you far from rigid, 


your abrupt and precipitate flight. hastily removed | yet my conduct wil] fall short of your suspicions. I | 


the ladder ; and, after some pause, curiosity and lam now to confess actions less excusable, and yet 
doubts of your safety induced — to follow you. I | surely they will not entitle me to the name of a des- 
found you stretched on the turf before your brother's perate or sordid criminal. 

door, without sense or motion. I felt the deepest re- | “ Your house was rendered, by your frequent and 
gret at this unlooked-for consequence of my scheme. || long absences, easily accessible to my curiosity. My 
I knew not what to do to procure you relief. The | meeting with Pleyel was the prelude to direct inter- 


idea of awakening the family naturally presented it- |) (curse with you. I had seen mich of the world, but | 


self. This emergency was critical, and there was || .our character exhibited a specimen of human pow- 
no time to deliberate. It was a sudden thought that || 4... hat was wholly new tome. My intercourse with 
occurred. I put my lips to the key-hole, and sounded your servant furnished me with curious details of your 
an alarm which effectually roused the sleepers. My || jomestic management. I was of a different sex: I 
organs were naturally forcible, and had been im- |) was not your husband; I was not even your friend ! 
proved by long and assiduous exercise. yet my knowledge of you was of that kind, which 
“ Long and bitterly did [repent of my scheme. I || conjugal intimacies can give, and, in some respects, 
was somewhat consoled by reflecting that my purpose || more accurate. The observation of your domestic 
had not been evil, and renewed my fruitless vows |) was guided by me. 
never to attempt such dangerous experiments. For{) —« You will not be surprised that I should sometimes 
some time I adhered, with laudable forbearance, to | profit by your absente, and adventure to examine 
this resolution. | with my own eyes, the interior of your chamber.— 
‘ My life has been a life of hardship and exposure. Upright and sincere, you used no watchfulness, and 





Ia the summer I prefer to make my bed of the smooth practised no precautions. I scrutinized every thing, | 


turf, or, at most, the shelter of a summer-house suf- || and pried every where. Your closet was usually 


re » by the facility and certainty of that | 
desirous of ascertaining whether you were such an | to which I had been accustomed. All that I foresaw | 


interrupted in the possession of it. The girl, like- | ed me of stratagems and plots ! 
|| wise, informed me, that among your other singulari- || 
/| ties, it Was not uncommon for you to leave your bed, | 
and walk forth for the sake of night-airs and starlight 


“ The coincidence of your dream in the summer- 
| house with my exclamation, was traly wonderful.— 
|| The voice which warned you to forbear was, doubt- 
| less, mine ; but mixed by a commen process of the 


A . . -* . . 
> I found || fancy, with the train of visionary incidents. 
|, you easily swayed by fear. I was influenced, in my 


| “IT saw ina stronger light than ever, the danger- 
|, Ousness of that instrument which I employed, and 
/renewed my resolutions to abstain from the use of it 
|in future ; but I was destined perpetually to violate 
ymy resolutions. By some perverse fate, | was led 
into circumstances in which the exertion of my pow- 
|| ers was the sole or the best means of escape. 
** On that memorable night on which our Jast inter- 
|| view took place, | came as usual to Mettingen. I 
|, was apprized of your engagement at your brother's, 
| from which you did not expect to retugrn till late — 
Some incident suggested the design of visiting your 
| chamber. Among your books which I had not exa- 
mined, might be something tending to illustrate your 
character, or the history of your family. Some inti- 
mation bad been dropped by you in discourse, re- 
|, specting a performance of your father, ia which some 
important transaction in his life was recorded. 





|  T was desirous of seeing this book ; and such was 
| my habitual attachment to mystery, that I preferred 
| the clandestine perusal of it. Such were the motives 
} that induced me to make this attempt. Judith had 
| disappeared, and fiuding the house unoccupied, I sup 

plied myself with a light, and proceeded to your 
|. chamber. 

‘“T found it easy, on experiment, to lock and un- 
lock your closet door without the aid of akey. I shut 
; myself in this recess, and was busily exploring your 
i! shelves, when I heard some one enter the room be- 
| low. I was ata loss who it could be, whether you ox 
|| your servant. Doubtful, however, as I was, I con- 
‘| ceived it prudent to extinguish the light. Searcely 
'| was this done, when some one entered the chamber 
1 The footsteps were easily distinguished to be yours. 


|| * My situation was now full of danger and per- 
|| plexity. For some time, I cherished the hope that 
|| you would leave the room so long as to afford me an 
opportunity of escaping. As the hours passed, this 
'| hope gradually deserted me. Ti was plain that you 
! had retired for the night. 

‘| « J knew not how soon you might find eecasion to 
| enter the closet. I was alive to all the horrors of de- 
i tection, and ruminated without ceasing, on the beha - 
i viour which it would be proper, im case ol detection, 
\to adopt. 1 was unable to diseover any consistent 
H method of accounting for my being thus immured, 

‘| « Tt occurred tome that I might withdraw you from 
|| your chamber for a few minutes, by counterfeiting a 












































aed 


fices. In all my rambles I never found a spot in which 
so many picturesque beauties and rural delights were 


locked, but it was once my fortune to find the key on || yoice from without. Some message from your bro- 
a bureau. I opened and found new scope for my cu- || {her might be delivered, requiring your presence at 








assembled as at Mettingen. No corner of your little |] rjosity in your books. One of these was manuscript, | 
domain unites fragrance and secrecy in so perfect |} and written in characters which essentially agreed 


a degree as the recess in the bank. The odour of its # with a short-hand system which I had learned from a 
leaves, the coolness of its shade, and the music of its |] Jesuit missionary. 

water-fall, had early attracted my attention. Here 
my sadness was converted into peaceful melancholy 
—here my slumbers were sound, and my pleasures 


enhanced. 


« 





» - Peeps through the blanket ofthe dark, and cries 
Hold! Hold '!—— SHAKSPEARE. 








‘his house. I was deterred from this scheme by re- 
flecting on the resolution i had formed, and on the 
possible evils that might result from it. Besides, it 
was not improbable that you would speedily retire to 
bed, and then, by the exereise of sufficient caution, 
I might hope to escape unobserved. 


[ To be continued.) 
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EXTRACT FROM CHANTREAU’s TRAVELS || 
IN RUSSIA, 


The author, after giving a very satisfac- 
tory account of the disgrace of Prince 
Menzikoff, and the preceding events at 
the Russian Court, relates the following 
Anecdote, which is highly descriptive of 
the resolution that great man evinced un- 
der the most severe trials : 

“Some days before he arrived at Ya- 
kouska, he met with an occurrence which 
produced in him the highest emotion, and 
recalled the bitter remembrance of his dis- 
grace. He and his family had alighted at 
the cottage of a Siberian peasant to take 
some repose, when he observed an officer 
of his acquaintance come in. He was 
returning from Kamschatka, where he had 
been sent under the reign of Peter I. with 
a commission relative to the discoveries, 
which Captain Bering had been sent to 
make on the Sea of Amur. This officer 
had served under Menzikoff, who recol- 
lected him.at once, and saluted him by his 
name. The officer, surprised to hear him- 
self named in a country so distant, asked 
how he knew him, and who he was him- 
self? ‘I am Alexander,’ replied he, ‘1 
was very lately Prince Menzikoff. The 
officer had left him at the Court of Russia, 
in such an elevated and brilliant situation, 
that it appeared to him beyond all pro- 
bability that it really was Menzikoff, whom 
he met in such a state of abjection. It 
seemed more natural to think, that it was 
some peasant deprived of his reason. To 
undeceive him, Menzikoff took him to a 
kind of window, which let in a little light 
into the cottage. The officer considered him 
for sometime with an attention mixed with 
astonishment ; and at last thinking he re- 
collected him, exclaimed quite confounded, 
‘ Ah! my dear Prince, by what series of 
misfortunes has your Highness fallen into 

the deplorable state, in which I see you.’ 
‘ Let us supersede titles,’ interrupted Men- 
zikoff; ‘I have already told you my name 
is Alexander.” The officer, quite uncer- 
tain_still,, observing in the cerner a young 
man tying the sole of his boots with cords, 
said to himtin a low tone, and pointing to 
Menzikoff, ‘ Who is that extraordinary 
man? ‘It is Alexander, my father,’ re- 
plied the young man aloud; ‘ Should you, 
who are under so many obligations to us, 
not know us in our misfortune?’ Menzi- 
koff, uneasy to hear his son answer with 
so much pride, ordered him to be silent.— 





| 





the rudeness of this 
it is he, whom in 


‘Excuse,’ said he, ‘ 
young man’s humour : 


his infancy you deigned to caress and dan- 
'dlein your arms; these are his sisters, these 





are my daughters.? While uttering these 
words, he showed the officer two young 
women, dressed like country girls, sitting 
ata table, and soaking some crusts of black 
coarse bread with milk in a wooden bowl. 


‘ This one,’ added he, ¢ had the honour of 


being betrothed to Peter II. our Emperor.’ 


«‘ This conversation and scene, you mayy 


well believe, produced great astonishment 
in the officer who heard and saw them; 
but the name of Peter II. excited in him 
new surprise. Having been separated from 
Russia by an immense distance for four 
years, he was in the most absolute igno-| 
rance of all the events which had changed 
the face of the empire. Menzikoff related 
them all, beginning with the death of Pe- 
ter I. and ending with his own banishment. 
He announced to him, that he would find 


the government. ‘ You may tell them,’ 
added he, ‘ in what a state you met me. 
Their hatred will be flattered with it. But 
assure them, that my soul is more free and 
calm than theirs, and than it ever was in 
the time of my prosperity.’ Perhaps he 
said nothing, which was not very true, at 
least his external appearance did net con- 
tradict his sentiments. The officer could 
not see nor hear him without being much 
affected. With his tears he watered the | 
hands of his old General, who was not a} 
little moved with them, but shed none.— |. 
He saw Menzikoff again mount his dull |! 
waggon, in the most deliberate manner, 
and for a long time, followed him with his 
eyes, uncertain whether he should pity or 
admire him most.” 











——————————————— eee 


A GERMAN GOUNT DEVOURED BY MICE. 


We are certainly excuseable in some- 
times indulging our fair readers with a lit- 
tle of the marvellous, and are not now 
aware of the necessity of offering an apo- 
logy for introducing the following account 
of the death of a German Count, by Mice, 
in the year 1089, for which we are in- 
debted to Blackwood’s Magazine, as ex- 


‘tracted from “ Paris’s Historia Major.” 


“ A certain German count, who had 
been a bitter enemy to the emperor, while 
he was sitting one day at table in a me- 





), lancholy mood, attended by his servants, 








Dolgorouki and Osterman at the head of 











oe oon —_ 


was on a sudden so surrounded by a mu!- 
titude of mice, that there appeared to be 
no means of escaping from them. So 
great was the number of those little ani- 
mals, that one might have thought no coun- 
try on earth had held so many: and the 
‘servants, though they armed themselves 
with clubs and sticks to drive them away, 
could do nothing at all to get rid of them. 
They seized on the count by their teeth, 
and tore him in a terrible manner: and, 
notwithstanding all the clubs and staves, 
not one of them was hurt: for the servants 
were unable, with all their endeavours, to 
strike or wound any of them. Even when 
they carried him in a ship out to sea, stil! 
| could he nowise avoid the fury of the mice; 
for a multitude of them immediately plung- 
‘ed themselves into the water, and swam 
after him, and gnawed the bottom and 
sides of the ship, till they made it leak, 
and threatened all on board with certain 
shipwreck. When the servants found this, 
they made again for the shore as fast as 
| possible : but the mice jhad landed before 
them, and fell upon him again as they 
were bringing him from the ship. At last 
he was entirely torn to pieces by them, and 
made a feast to satisfy the cravings of their 
horrible hunger.” 








———————— 





Lord Braco, one of the ancestors of the 
Earl of Fife, was noted for his economy. 
| Walking one day down the avenue that led 
| from his house, he saw a farthing lying at his 
| feet, which he took up and carefully clean- 
ed. A beggar passing at the same time, 
entvested his Lordship would give him the 
farthing, saying, it was not worth a noble- 
man’s attention. “ Fin’a farthing to your- 
sel’, puir body,” replied his Lordship, and 


carefully put the coin into his breeches 
pocket. 


I 


> 


A lady being much displeased with her 
maid servants, for some pieces of cross ill 
conduct in domestic affairs. The occasion 
of her displeasure was great and just, but 
she had not the spirit of reproof. The 
partner of her life, happening then to be in 
his closet, she went up and made her com- 
plaint there: he intreated her to excuse 
him from the economy of the kitchen and 
the parlour: it was all entirely under her 


|dominion ; and if her maids were so culpa- 








ble, she must reprove them sharply :-— 





— 
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_ world, than to lose all hopes of happiness 
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“ Alas, (said she,) I cannot chide; how- 
ever, to show my resentment, if you will 


diately and read it to them.” 














~ ———_— - 
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Gratitude finds its way to the heart of 
every man, but those who seek for gain, | 
only—whose only hope is wealth—and | 
who, to gain the object of their desires, 
would sacrifice their consciences, their ho- 
nour, and their fame. They (when it 
would force them to their duty, and when 
it whispers them forsake not a friend in 
distress,) turn from it with contempt, and 
seek their happiness by other means—but 
how little do they think that as they are 





|| give thee what will buy thee apples through | But observing that Tressilian confronted 


i} . 
| , ’ ” é . » 
: be : the whole winter. the hammer with,his drawn sword, he ex- 
write down a chiding, I will go imme-| 


“Were you to give me an orchard of|| claimed to the smith in turn, “ Wayland, 
apples,” said Dickie Sludge, “ I can guide || touch him not, or you will come by the 
| thee no better than I have done. Lay down || worse !—the gentleman is a true gentleman, 








the silver token on the flat stone—whistle | and a bold.” 

three times—then come sit down on the|! “So thou hast betrayed me, Flibber- 

western side of the thicket of garse; I will || tigibbet ?” said the smith; “it shall be 

sit by you, and give you free leave to wring | worse for thee. 

my head off, unless you hear the smith at || “ Be who thou wilt,” said Tressilian, 

work within two minutes after we are a thou art in no danger from me, so thou 

seated.” tell me the meaning of this practice, and 
“IT may be tempted to take thee at thy || why thou drivest thy trade in this myste- 

word,” said Tressilian, “ if you make me | rious fashion.” 

do aught half so ridiculous for your own'| The smith, however, turning to Tres- 

mischievous sport—however, I will prove 'Ssilian, exclaimed in a threatening tone, 


' 


your spell. Here, then, I tie my horse to | “ Who questions the Keeper of the Crystal 
this upright stone—I must lay my silver Castle of Light, the Lord of the Green 


‘ 








seemingly pursuing the road to pleasure, | groat here, and whistle three times, sayest || Lion, the Rider of the Red Dragon ?— 


they are every instant withdrawing from | 
the temple of real happiness. How dif- 
ferent are the feelings of those who do not 
turn a deaf ear to the dictates of Gratitude 
—who do not despise a friend in misfor- 
tune, and who would rather that their short 
time should be spent unhappily in this 


in the next, by restraining the tear of Gra- 
titude from flowing down their cheeks, 
when the kindness of a friend brings it) 











| thou ?” 


| Hence! avoid thee, ere I summon Talpack 


“ Ay, but thou must whistle louder than | With his fiery lance, to quell, crush, and 
an unfledged owzle,” said the boy, as Tres-| consume!” These words he uttered with 
silian, having laid down his money, and || violent gesticulation, mouthing and flourish- 
half ashamed of the folly he practised, made | ing his hammer. 

a careless whistle. “ You must whistle | “ Peace, thou vile cozener, with thy 
louder than that, for who knows where the | gipsey cant!” replied Tressilian, scorn- 
smith is, that you call for? He may be | fully, “ and follow me to the next magis- 


in the King of France’s stables for what I} rate, or I will cut thee over the pate.” 
know.” | * Peace, I pray thee, good Wayland !”’ 


“ Why, yeu said but now he was no || Said the boy; “ credit me the swaggering 











into their eyes; or by smothering it ee 
feeling its first influence in their breast} 
when even an enemy is the cause of its 


origin. 
T. F. 
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KENILWORTH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY. 


(Continued from page 181.) 


The boy answered Tressilian’s invita- 
tions with the utmost confidence, and danced 
down the hill with a galliard sort of step, 
keeping his eye at the same time fixed on 
Tressilian’s, who, once more dismounted, 
steod. with his horses. bridle in his hands, 
breathless, and half exhausted with his 
fruitless exercise, though not one drop of 
moisture appeared on the freckled forehead 
of the urchin, which looked like a piece of 
dry and discoloured parchment drawn tight 
across the brow of a fleshless skull. Tres- 
silian again betrays his fear of being im- 
posed upon, and concludes with entreating 
the mischievous imp to show him in good 


devil,” replied Tresilian. vein will not pass here, you must cut boon 


, . — | ids.’?’* 
“Man or devil, said Dickie, “ I see em fal aie pat at 
‘that I must summon him for you ;” and | I think, worshipful sir,” said the smith, 


‘therewithal he whistled sharp and shrill, || iking his hammter, and assuming eg 
|with an acuteness of sound that almost || eatle and submissive tone of voice, “that 


thrilled through Tressilian’s brain— That | when so poor a man does his day’s job, he 


is what I call whistling,” said he, after he | might be permitted to work it out after his 
had repeated the signal thrice «and now || °W8 fashion. Your horse is shod, and your 


lio cover, to cover, or Whitefoot will not farrier paid—What need you cumber your- 
|be shod this day.” self further, than to mount and pursue your 


Tressilian soon heard the noise of the | Journey a ; . 
‘hammer, and remained quiet as long as the “ Nay, friend, you are mistaken, Poe 
sound continued ; but the instant it ceased, plied Tressilian; “ every man has a right 
instead of interposing the space of time to take the mask from the face of a cheat 
which his guide had requested, he started and a juggler ; and your mode ¥ living 
up with his sword in his hand, and rushed | raises suspicion that you are both. : 

from the covert. He soon confronted aj} “If you are so determined, sir, said the 
man in a farmer’s leathern apron, but other- || smith, “ I cannot help myself save by force, 
wise fantastically attired in a bearskin,|) which I were unwilling to use towards you, 
dressed with the fur on, and a cap of the|} Master Tressilian—not that I fear your 


same, which almost hid the sooty and be-|| weapon, but because I kn@w you to be a 
grimed features of the wearer. worthy, kind, and well-accomplished gen- 


«Come back, come back !” cried the tleman, who would rather help than harm 


apa 
boy to Tresilian, “ or you will be torn to|/@ poor man that is in a wie 
pieces—no man lives that looks on him.”}| “ Well said, Wayland,” said the boy, 


In fact, the invisible smith (now fully visi- who had anxiously awaited the issue of 


ble) heaved up his hammer, and shewed 




















* « Give good words.” —Slang dialect. 





earnest the smith’s forge, adding, “ I will 





symptoms of doing battle.” 
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their conference, “ But let us to thy den, 
man, for it is ill for thy bealth to stand here 
talking in the open air.’ 

They accordingly entered a little thicket 
of garse on the side nearest to the circle, 
and soon discovered a trap-door, curiously 
covered with bushes ; the smith raised it, 
and ascending into the earth, vanished from 
their eyes. 

Notwithstanding Tressilian’s curiosity, 
he had some hesitation at following the fel- 
low into what might be a den of robbers, 
especially when he heard the smith’s voice, 
issuing from the bowels of the earth, call 
out, “ Flibbertigibbet, do you come last, 
and be sure to fasten the trap !” 

They descended into a narrow stair-case, 
to which the entrance led, and Dickie 
Sludge made fast the trap-door behind him, 
thus excluding every glimmer of day-light. 
Tressilian soon found himself and hobgeb- 
lin in a small square vault, containing a 
smith’s forge glowing with charcoal, the 
vapour of which filled the apartment with 
an oppressive smell, which would have 
been altogether suffocating, but that by 
some concealed vent the vault communi- 
cated with the upper air. The light af- 
forded by the red fuel, and by a lamp sus- 
pended in an iron chain, served to shew 
that, besides an anvil, bellows, tongs, ham- 
mers, a quantity of ready-made horse- 
shoes, and other articles proper to the pro- 
fession of a farrier, there were also stoves, 
alembics, crucibles, retorts, and other in- 
struments of alchemy. The grotesque 
figure of the smith, and the ugly but whim- 
sical features of the boy, seen by the 
gloomy and imperfect light of the charcoal 
fire and the dying lamp, accorded very well 
with all this mystical apparatus, and in that 
age of superstition would have made some 

impeemes on the courage of most men. 

Tressilian and his grotesque companion 
tarry while Wayland Smith relates his 
story, at the commencement of which we 
lave the following spirited dialogue. The 
tirst sentence is given by way of reply to 
a question from Tressilian, how Wayland 
Smith shouldjkuow and address him by his 
name. 

“‘ Your worship cannot but remember,” 
said the smith, “that about three years 
since, upon Saint Lucy’s Eve, there came 
a travelling juggler to a certain hall in 

Devonshire, and exhibited his skill before 
a worshipful knight and a fair company— 
I see from your worship’s countenance, 


} 





\ 


dark as this place is, that my memory has 
not done me wrong.” 

“ Thou hast said enough,” said Tres- 
silian, turning away, as wishing to hide 
from the speaker the painful train of re- 
collections which his discourse had uncon- 
sciously awakened. 

“ The juggler,” said the smith, “ played 
his part so bravely, that the clowns and 
clown-like squires in the company held his 
art to be little less than magical; but there 
was one maiden of fifteen, or thereby, with 
the fairest face I ever looked upon, whose 
rosy cheek grew pale, and her bright eyes 
dim, at the sight of the wonders exhibited.” 

‘¢ Peace, I command thee, peace !” said 
Tressilian. 

‘¢] mean your worship no offence,” said 
the fellow; “ but I have cause to remem- 
ber how, to relieve the young maiden’s 
fears, you condescended to point out the 
mode in which these deceptions were prac- 
tised, and to baffle the poor juggler by lay- 
ing bare the mysteries of his art, as ably 
as if you had been a brother of his order. 
She was indeed so fair a maiden, that 
to win a smile of her, a man might well” — 

“Not a word more of her, I charge 
thee!” said Tressilian; “I do well re- 
member the night you speak of—one of the 
few happy evenings my life has known.” 

* She is gone then,” said the smith, in- 
terpreting after his own fashion the sigh | 








with which Tressilian uttered these words 
—*‘ She is gone, young, beautiful, and be- 
loved as she was !—I crave your worship’s 
pardon—I would have hammered on an- 
other theme—I see I have uawarily driven 
the nail to the quick.” 

This speech was made with a mixture 
of rude feeling, which inclined Tressilian 
favourably to the poor artizan, of whom 
before he was inclined to judge very harsh- 
ly. But nothing can so soon attract the 
unfortunate, as real or seeming sympathy 
with their sorrows. 

“<I think,” proceeded Tressilian, after 
a minute’s silence, “ thou wert in those days 
a jovial fellow, who could keep a company 
merry by song, and tale, and rebeck, as 
well as by thy juggling tricks—why do I 
find thee a laborious handicraftsman, ply- 








ing thy trade in so melancholy a dwelling, 
and under such extraordinary circum- 
stances ?” 

“ My story is not long,” said the artist; 
“ but your honour had better sit while you 








listen to it.” So saying, he approached j 





to the fire a three-footed stool, and took 
another himself, while Dickie Sludge, or 
Flibbertigibbet, as he called the boy, drew 
a cricket to the smith’s feet, and looked up 
in his face with features which, as illumi- 
nated by the glow of the forge, seemed con- 
vulsed with intense curiosity—“* Thou 
too,” said the smith to him, “ shalt learn, 
as thou well deservest at my hand, the brief 
history of my life; and, in troth, it were 
as well tell it thee as leave thee to ferret it 
out, since nature never packed a shrewder 
wit into a more ungainly casket. Well, sir, 
if my poor story may pleasure you, it is 
at your command—But will you net taste 
a stoup of liquor? I promise you that 
even in this poor cell I have some in store.” 

The artist’s narrative discovers so much 
shrewdness and honesty, that ‘ressilian 
determined to take him into his employ. 
Dickie Sludge being present at the narra- 
tive, and hearing the artist relate how nar- 
rewly he escaped being blown up by a bar- 
rel of gunpowder, secreted under his forge 
by a malicious competitor, and learning 
also that the powder was still in the cell, 
resolved to play off some of his waggery, in 
case they would not permit him to accom- 
pany them on their journey. He threaten- 
ed this, and advised them to be out of the 
way as soon as possible. They needed not 
this caution, for besides the haste of Tres- 
silian, Wayland Smith knew enough of the 
urchin’s character to be on his guard.— 
They had not traversed more than a mile, 
before they were suddenly interrupted by 
an explosion as loud and tremendous as 
the mine which blows up the rampart of a 
beleaguered city. The horses started, and 
the riders were equally surprised. They 
turned to gaze in the direction from which 
the thunder-clap was heard, and beheld, 
just over the spot they had left so recently, 
a huge pillar of dark smoke rising high into 
the clear blue atmosphere. My habita- 
tion is gone to wreck,” said Wayland, im- 
mediately conjecturing the cause of the ex- 
plosion—* I was a fool to mention the doc- 
tor’s kind intentions towards my mansion 
before that limb of mischief Flibbertigib- 
bet—I might have guessed he would long 
to put so rare a frolic into execution. But 
let us hasten on, for the sound will collect 
the country to the spot.” 

So saying, he spurred his horse, and 
Tressilian also quickening his speed, they 
rode briskly forward. 


[ To be continued.] 
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O’er the lone grave, where “ sorrow’s child” 
In lowly rest is sleeping, 
Sweet spring shall shed her flow’rets wild, 
With Heaven's own tear-drops soft and mild, 
And angel Pity, o’er her child, 
Her holy watch be keeping. 


And many a heart to feeling true, 
The tender sigh be heaving ; 

And many a footstep print the dew, 

The footsteps of a chosen few, 

Gay wreaths upon that grave to strew, 
Those wreaths which Fame is weaving. 


And Friendship through the “ twilight drear,” 
With pensive step be stealing, 

To shed alone the holy tear, 

Upon the silent lonely bier, 

Of him in life so truly dear, 


To hearts of worth aud feeling. 
HARRIET. 
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FEMALE VIRTUE. 


There is whene’er it meets my view, 
A radiance in that eye of blue, 
That I would fain explain ; 
But though I've strove to find the cause, 
And ransack’d al] dame Nature’s laws, 
My search has been in vain. 


Presumptuous youth, henceforth forbear ! 
The cause my muse can well declare : 

In that fine eye of blue, 
Majestic Virtue holds her throne, 
And when we see we can but own 

Her power, and tremble too. 

MARTIN. 
Elkridge, near Baltimore, Jan. 1821. 
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AN ADDRESS TO DEATH, 
BY JACK RATLIN. 


Hallo, Death! I say, my master, 
"Phou’st here kick’d up a pretty row ; 
Come, douse thy peak, awhile avast ye, | 

And brush the wrinkles from thy brow. 


I've seen thee in too many shapes, 
To fear thy hideous grinning ; 

l've gazed on thee, mid “ hairbreadth 'scapes,” 
When thou my. weft wast spinning. 


Down with the rusty old harpoon, 
And let us have some chatter ; 

I s’pose we'll grapple very soon, 
To-day, or next—it makes no matter. 


But, let it be, whene’er it will, 
I’ve always supp’d the cream of fun, 
And from life’s bumper quaff’d my fill, 
Then laugh’d to see the current rum 








Yes, let it be, whene’er it may, 
For fellows—many a better— 
Better than I, have felt thy sway, 
And shipp’d on board the grave, marque letter. 


Now, there was Tom, a hearty chap 
As ever drew the breath of life ; 

Fate leagued with thee, ah! sad mishap, 
And gave him to the ocean’s strife. 


Aye, gave him to the briny flood, 
And tore him from his babes and wife ; 
And drench’d her heart-strings deep in blood, 
Detested foe to mirth and life. 


And now, I say, if such a man 
As honest Tom resign'd his breath, 
I will not e’en thy mandates scan, 
But board me when thou wilt, grim Death. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO ——— 
Why silent heaves my flutt’ring breast, 
And gently breaks the sigh ? 
Fate’s stern decree says I must part, 
And bear my vows away. 


Yet Hope, stil) lingering, fills my breast, 
With love so late imprest ; 

Thy image then I think at rest, 
And feel again I'm blest. 


But quick, the phantom leaves my brain, 
And I’m deserted still ; 

I plead my love, but all's ia vain, 
I must obey thy will. 


Why will not some far distant shore, 
The hop'd for quiet give ; 
Farewell, perhaps we meet no more, 
E’en whilst on earth we live. 
ESTO. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


“TO SORROW’S CHILB.” 


When thou at rest art laid, 
Shrouded in silence deep, 

Around thy lenely grave, 
Memory shal] twine her wreat. 


Yes, when the tomb enfolds thee, 
Feeling’s warm heart must chill ; 

Ere Genius’ grave be lonely, : 
Grief must forget to feel. 


When thy full heart's o’erswelling, 
Oh! dream the hour is near ; 

When in that calm thou’rt dwelling, 
Unruffied by life’s tear. 


And one on earth there is, 
Who knows while she doth mourn, 
That thou wilt find the smile of bliss, 
The brighter for life’s thorn. 


And one in life thou'lt greet, 
Whose thoughts are spoken never ; 
With glow of soul thine own to meet, 
In Heaven they ne'er shall sever. 








MARY. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO BLVIRA. 


Ehira, tell me, is it love ’ 
That does thy gentle bosom pain ? 
Or is it grief can be remov’d 
By Friendship’s soothing claim ? 


Has sorrow thy young days shaded, 
With love, or some less painful grief ? 

Ah! the bloom of thy young cheeks have faded: 
I fear friendship can yield no relief. 


I know that friendship cannot tend, 
To ease the pain of hapless love ; 
Tell me, Elvira, as a friend, 
If friendship can one pang remove ? 
DONNA OLIVIA 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


I'm all alone in pensive mood, 

Wild fancy wanders far— 
And paints me fields made red with blood, 
Where rivers flow a purple flood, 

A blushing at the war. 


Methinks I hear the trumpets sound, 
And crashing cannons roar ; 

And battle echo shake the ground, 

And lightning flashing all around, 
And warriors sink in gore. 


What guardian power may Edward save; 
He rushes in the field ; 

Fearless of the foeman brave, 

He sinks within his bloody grave, 
And will not flee or yield. 


And must I then my love restgn, 
Nor ever see him more ? 

Oh! lay me where he does recline ; 

In life we loved, in death we join, 
"Till time shall be no no more. 


L. or Coyrszericu! 


From the Baltimore Federal Gazette. 


BLACK AND BLUE EYES. 


The eyes that glow with sparkling jet, 
And those that swim in orbs of blue, 

Had long contended which should get 
The palm of beauty’s empire due. 


Conflicting claims involv'd dispute, 

Black were too gray, and blue too stupid ; 
At length this great important suit 

Was left to Mr. Justice Cupid. 


Descending from the realms above, 
The god his seat in glory took, 

He op’d the statute book of love. 
(It was a pond'rous statute book.) 


*T was fill’d with acts of legislation, 
Done in the state-house of the sky, 
Where Venus sat in consultation, 
With all the deities on high. . 


And never was a suit before, 
Involv'd in more complete confusion 
For never had the long rob’d corps, 
Been fed with such immense profusion 
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The lawyers’ names I will not tell, 
Suffice to say they did their duty ; 

Each plead his cause extremely well, 
In praise of black and blue-eyed beauty. 


Forbear ! to both ihe prize is due, 
The god at once decreed—forbear ! 

‘Woman is fair with eyes of blue, 
With eyes of jet is not less fair. 


Black more vivacity impart, 

In blue more tenderness we find. 
Black indicate finesse and art, 

In blue is gentleness of mind. 


Black are too subject te caprice, 
Wo to the gazer's heart! but blue 
Are free from guile or artifice, 
And tender, delicate and true. 


Tn black I've plac’d my shaft of fire, 
But blue in sweetest !angour roll ; 


Black, sparkling black, transport inspire, 
But blue, enchanting melt the soul. 


This said, sir Cupid shut his book, 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1821. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have frequently to commit to the flames the 
scribbling of would-be writers ; but nothing vexes us 
more than on unlocking our Jetter-box, to find that 
some plagiarist has been wasting his time by copying 
the productions of others, in order to palm the same 
on us as original. To such, we now think proper to 
remark, that they had better devote their time to some 
more useful employment, and not lumber our desk 
with mutilated extracts from ancient authors. If we 
publish extracts, we like to glean for ourselves. J. 
C**** will bear this in mind, and save himself and us 
some trouble. 





ROBERT M. GOODWIN. 
The trial of R. M. Goodwin, for manslaughter, came 
on before Judge Platt, on Tuesday last, and oceupied 
the Court during three days. The Jury retired, and 
after an absence of from six to seven hours, returned 
a verdict of Nor Guirty. We understand that the 








Editor of the City-Hall Recorder is preparing a Re- 





port of that very interesting case, which will shortly 


Encouraging to Manufacturers —We understand 
the last annual dividend of the Waltham Manufactory 
was 20 per cent on the nominal capital, and SU per 
cent. on the amount actually paid in. And yet cot- 
tons of the same quality are cheaper to the consumer 
than they used to be when imported from abroad. — 
Boston Ct. 

SanEntimenetnanstiietimeeeemenemmeneet 
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MARRIED, 


On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. John A. 
Burtis, Mr. Thomas Roulston to Miss Ann Brakey, 
both of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Hunt, 
John Delavan, Esq. to Miss Jemima King, both ot 
this city. 

On Saturday evening lust by the Rev. Mr. Stilwel!, 
Mr. John Armstrong to Miss Sarah Van Keuren, al! 
of this city. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Spring, 
Mr. Charles W. Loines to Miss Catherine E. M‘ Arde, 
daughter of Mr. Philip M‘Ardle. 

On Monday morning last, by the Rev. Mr. Knox, 
Mr. James Auchincloss to Miss Anna Stuart Shaw 
both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. ¥i‘Cle!- 





t. 





Nonsuiting plaintiff fendant ; ished /land, Mr. Justus Marshall to Miss Maria Coovert, 
A fee like M—— his prcov took, gees | both of this city. 
e ? — 











Adjourned the court, and here’s the end on't. 
PERBGRINE, Jr. 
== 


From the Baltimore Morning Chronicle. 





as ‘ yednesday rnin t Greenwich, by the 
Female Intrepidity.—As some children were amu- = hig ce a Wee 7. Ras rk in ud 
sing themselves near the mills of Mr. Hezekiah Rev. Dr. se. ees 
Chasey in Lynn, Connecticut, one of them, a girl of Harrison & Torrey, to Miss Adeline, second daughter 
’ ’ ’ 7*s i] rhe : 
ten years of age, fell into the mill-pond. It was eight), of rage etna i the Rev. Mrs Shinn 
feet from the dam to the bottom, and the water near'|| - 7? as Cpe, : 




















LINES 


On the Death of ADJUTANT DONALDSON, who 
fell in defence of his country, at the battle of North- 
Point. 

1 saw him astride of his sinewy steed, 

When the clarion of war rent the air, 

And the foemen in red, from the Liffy and Tweed, 

Were doom'd, with our yeomen, in conflict to bleed, 
For the home of the brave and the fair. 


Impell'd by the pride of his manly soal, 
As their footsteps in silence drew near ; 
Uprear’d on the stirrup, he spoke to the whole : 
“ Your fame, with your fathers, this day you enrol, 
If the foes of your country you dare.” 


The couriers of death from the musquetry whirl'd, 
Shew’d the temper and tone of our yeomen ; 
And e’er that the Star Spangled Banner unfurl’d, 
The Cannon’s hoarse thrvat a defiance had hurl'd 


As peal after peal to the Heaven's arise, 
And their reckets in air are gleaming, 

A bullet, that Donaldson's egis defies, 

Through his brains, with the wing of a demon flies, 
And his blood on the green is streaming. _ 

But the vollies of musquetry gallantly peal'd 
‘As his corse to the earth was driven ; 

And many a fo@nan.in death now reel’d 

As his spirit, thus 'veng’d on the gory field, 
Was wafted in fire to Heaven. 


b— —__} 
‘“‘Tlaugh,” a be ient cries 
-« At every pi 5 laughs at me :” 


“* How merry you must be.” 


‘‘iood Lord!” a sneering friend replies, 


for her relief, but the tide had carried her beyond its | 
reach. The cries of the children were soon heard at | 
the house of Mr. Noah Hill, when Mrs. Hill with 
her niece, hastened to the spot. Mrs. H. intreated 
her brother to leap over and try to save the child's 
life ; but he declined, not knowing how to swim.— 
They beheld the distressing scene, till the little girl 
began to sink the third time, when Mrs. Hill leaped 
over the dam, pressed forward till she caught the 
child’s clothing, and by the assistance of her brother 
and niece, raised her up, carried her to the house, 
and brought her too. Thus by the uncommon forti- 
tude and preseace of mind of this lady, (who is a 
sistsr of the Rev. Johnson Chase, of this city, and of 
Mr. Hezekiah Chase, merchant, of Boston,) was this 
child snatched from the jaws of death, aud restored 
toher friends. The name of the girl is S. Glover, 
formerly of Salem. 


Provipence, (R. 1.) April 9. 

One ev€ning, a few weeks since, while the wind 
was blowing almost a gale, a family in George-street 
were alarmed by the incessent barking of a dog, who 
ran to the outside door, and, after obtaining admit- 
tance, ran back again into the yard. He continued 
these endeavours te draw tkeir atiention ‘to the yard, 
until they were induced to follow him. Having thus 
obtained his wish, he led them to a barrel of ashes 
which had been lately removed to the wooden plat- 
form over the cellar steps. On approaching the bar- 
rel it was perceived to be on fire ; and the blaze, 
having made its way through the staves, was catching 
the outer door. Thus, through the sagacity and at- 
attachment of poor Tray, the family and neighbour- 
hood were saved from impending danger. | 





A brutal monster, named Walker, of Deleware, 








five feet deep. The alarm was first given to a man Mr. John Cunningham, of Newark, ¢N. J.) to Miss 
° | oe . hi it . 
at the mills, who ran and extended a ten foot pole | veseeesnndens satudiaplener toned 








DIED, 


On Monday morning last, in the 20th year of her 
age, Jane E. wife of James Buckmaster, Esq. 

On Tuesday morning last, of a short but painful 
illness, Mrs. Bary Lebeck, in the 74th year of her 
age. 

On Monday evening last, in the 58th year of her 
age, Genevieve Anthon, relict of Dr. George C. 
Anthon. 

. On Saturday evening last, Mr. John N. Jennesen, 
Printer, in the 25th year of his age. 

On Sunday morning last, after a lingering illness, 
Mr. Henry Sherman, merchant, of Canandaigua, 
in his 28th year. 

On Sunday last, in the 27th year of her age, Rachel 
Duncan, wife of William Duncan. 

On Tuesday morning last, after a short iJlness, Mr. 
Jacob Furman, aged 29 years. 

On Wednesday last, after a short illness, Michael 
Early, in the 38th year of his age. 

On Monday afternoon, after a short illness, Mr. 
Martin Roberts, aged 22 years, of East-Hartford, Ct. 

On Wednesday -last, Mrs. Margaret Strong, the 
wife of Joseph Strong, Esq. in the 53d year of her 
age. 

At Newtown, (L. 1.) on Tuesday morning last, 
Mrs. Ellen Wells, wife of the Rev. John Goldsmith, 
and daughter of the late Rev. N. Woodhull. 

On Thursday last, Mrs. Caroline Patterson, for- 
merly of Boston, and her infant child. 
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inhumanly murdered his wife on the 7th instant, by 
forcing a broom-stick down her throat. fl 


Terms, fur dollars per year, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance, 











